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Executive Summary 

1 Introduction 

This is the third and final report from the evaluation of the new Offenders’ 
Learning and Skills Service (OLASS). The evaluation examined the 
implementation of OLASS in three development regions (North West, North 
East and South West), prior to a national roll out in July 2006. 

For the third phase of the evaluation representatives from each of the three 
development regions took part in a telephone interview, focusing on the 
impact of OLASS one year after its initial launch (August 2005). In total 51 
telephone interviews were conducted with representatives from a range of 
agencies (including prisons, probation, LSC, Jobcentre Plus, Connexions, 
Youth Justice, providers and also Regional Offender Managers (ROMs)). 

The interview invited comment on the following areas: 

• the main impact of OLASS 

• impact on assessment 

• impact on monitoring procedures 

• impact on information, advice and guidance (IAG) 

• impact on the offender learning/criminal justice workforce 

• impact on provision for offenders (in custody and community) 

• areas for further development/improvement. 



Where appropriate, interviewees were asked to assign a rating indicating the 
extent of improvements in different areas e.g. no change to assessment 
procedures, some improvement, much improved, less effective and unable to 
comment. They were then asked to elaborate on their reasons for the rating 
given. 



2 Main impact of OLASS 

The majority of interviewees (41 out of 51) described the main overall impact 
of OLASS in positive terms. Most commonly mentioned in their accounts 
were enhancements to the provision available to offenders, improvements to 
partnership working, a greater integration of services and a raised awareness 
of learning and skills for offenders. 

Whilst most regarded the main impact of OLASS to have been positive, nine 
individuals from both prison and probation services (across all three regions) 
expressed more negative viewpoints. Most often this related to provision 
which fell short of their expectations (e.g. did not focus on needs of the 
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learners) or had so far, failed to develop further (e.g. no additional hours or 
extension of the curriculum). One area for development may be provision in 
the community, as there were probation staff in all three regions who felt that 
this had not benefited since the arrival of OLASS. 



3 Assessment 

Just over half of interviewees from across the three regions reported that there 
had been improvements in the assessment process in the first year following 
the implementation of OLASS. Improvements included the systematic 
administering of assessments; increased standards of assessment and increased 
assessment personnel as well as the implementation of new assessment 
tools/facilities and new assessment requirements. 

Just over a quarter of interviewees expressed the view that there had been no 
improvements in assessment processes since the introduction of OLASS. 
Reasons for a lack of improvement included the continuation of effective 
services and procedures (therefore, assessment procedures had remained the 
same, rather than declined in quality), a lack of funding to improve 
assessments, the need for new assessment tools and low staffing levels and the 
introduction of inexperienced/unqualified staff. 



4 Monitoring 

Nearly three fifths of interviewees from across the three regions reported that 
there had been improvements in the monitoring of offenders’ progress and 
achievements in the first year following the implementation of OLASS. 

Improvements were linked to enhanced Individual Learning Plans (ILPs), 
improved data collection and data transfer as well as more systematic 
monitoring procedures and increased collaboration and communication 
amongst key partners. It should be noted here, that whilst interviewees 
expressed there had been improvements, some were keen to stress that the 
improvements were influenced by the effectiveness of monitoring systems in 
individual prisons prior to OLASS and that improvements had occurred in 
some establishments but not others within the same region. 

Despite acknowledging improvements in monitoring, many interviewees also 
acknowledged there was still some way to go (particularly with implementing 
Maytas) until effective and efficient data exchange could be achieved across 
custody and community. Around a third of interviewees who reported 
monitoring processes as less effective or unchanged highlighted inadequacies 
in data collection and recording; poor data transfer and new provider staff and 
procedures as limiting factors. 
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5 Information, advice and guidance 

Overall, when comparing existing services to those prior to the 
implementation of OLASS, interviewees reported that there has been 
improvements, with over half of interviewees (28) reporting that IAG had 
become some/much improved. This included improved standards and delivery 
of IAG; an increase in staff/hours of IAG provision available to offenders; 
improved multi-agency working and coordination of IAG services; an increase 
in staff development and a greater recognition and prioritisation of IAG. 

Nearly one third of interviewees rated that there had been no improvements in 
the delivery of information, advice and guidance. Reasons for this included 
continuation of IAG services/staff (thus the service had remained at the same 
level). Where IAG had been found to be less effective, the main reasons were 
related to a decline in quality of IAG delivered; a reduction in the quality and 
experience of IAG personnel; funding arrangements for IAG provision and the 
coordination of IAG services. 



6 Impact on the workforce 

Feedback from interviewees suggests that there was a balance of positive and 
negative impacts on the workforce as a result of OLASS. Whilst some 
problems were reported, such as increased workload, a decline in morale and 
staff anxiety about the TUPE process, these may be perceived as temporary 
impacts arising from a period of change. In time, staff would hopefully adjust 
to the new service and some of the reported difficulties may subside. 
Meanwhile, positive repercussions for the OLASS workforce included greater 
partnership working (facilitated by the regional boards) and increased 
opportunities for professional development (for out-of-scope staff, college 
tutors, workshop instructors and even prison officers). 



7 Impact on provision 

Around half of the interviewees (26) in each of the three development regions 
commented that there had been ‘some’ or ‘much’ improvement in the range 
and quality of provision available to offenders in custody settings. They 
attributed these improvements to reviews of the provision (which led to more 
targeted provision, which was better suited to the needs of offenders); an 
increase in funding (leading to additional teaching hours); the approach to 
provision (e.g. more offender led); and greater communication and partnership 
working (such as links with employers). 

Only two interviewees suggested that the provision had actually deteriorated 
as a result of OLASS, whilst four (all in the same region) contended that there 
had been no change. Reasons for a lack of improvement included provision 
which was provider, rather than offender led; inadequate staffing capacity (e.g. 
for particular courses, problems with staff cover); and a perceived over 
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emphasis on employability skills (where offenders had other learning needs). 
It should be noted that a sizeable proportion of interviewees (19) (the majority 
from community based services/organizations) felt unable to give a rating due 
to a lack of knowledge surrounding custodial provision. 

The ratings given by interviewees suggests that so far OLASS has made a 
much stronger impression on provision available in prison settings, compared 
to community. For example, when asked to assess the progress of community 
provision 15 interviewees registered a ‘no change’ (compared to just 4 for 
provision in custody). Meanwhile, 16 interviewees reported some or much 
improvement in community provision, whilst a larger number (26) gave these 
same ratings in terms of custody provision. Again, a number of interviewees 
(17) (the majority of whom were custody based) felt they could not comment 
because they did not have sufficient knowledge about provision available in 
the community. Where developments were reported these were connected to 
the approach of new providers (e.g. training for staff, tailored courses for 
offenders). A lack of progress meanwhile was said to be related to a lack of 
funding for community provision, mainstream colleges failing to engage 
offenders (e.g. inflexibility regarding commencement dates for courses) and 
no extension of contractual requirements for community provision. 

Interviewees were also asked to assess the degree to which provision in 
custody and community was more employment focussed. For custody 
provision, 25 interviewees considered that it was ‘some’ or ‘much more 
focussed’ on employment, whilst a lower number of interviewees (20) gave 
the same ratings for community provision. Progress was generally associated 
with an increase in vocational courses, greater employment engagement and 
new providers with a stronger emphasis on employability. 



8 Integration of services 

Almost three-fifths of interviewees (29) regarded the integration of services 
for offenders (across custody, community and mainstream) to have improved 
since the start of OLASS. Greater integration was associated with: the 
development of relationships, links and partnerships (e.g. which facilitated 
continuity of provision after release); involvement of a lead provider (e.g. 
enabling a more unified approach to provision), improvements to monitoring 
(e.g. to assist the continuity of provision, in terms of matching courses to 
offenders needs once in the community) and increased awareness of other 
agencies (which promoted the more integrated working). 

Where a lack of progress or decline in integration was reported this was 
attributed to: a poor transfer of information between agencies, a lack of 
integration at an operational level (despite strategic level developments), 
difficulties stemming from the unitised model in the South West and problems 
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arising from bringing different working cultures together (e.g. mainstream 
providers working in prison environments). 



9 The future development of OLASS 

Interviewees proposed several ways in which OLASS could benefit from 
further development or improvement. Most often mentioned (by around 60 per 
cent of interviewees) were developments to the provision available to 
offenders, especially a greater focus on employability, vocational courses and 
establishing links with local employers. Similar numbers of interviewees 
highlighted improvements in relation to the OLASS contract, namely, more 
attention given to community provision, stronger contract management by the 
LSC and clarification of different agencies roles and remits in relation to 
OLASS. The collection and transfer of data was another aspect pinpointed for 
development - specifically mentioned was the collection of more 
comprehensive data on offenders (to assist planning and performance 
monitoring) and IT systems for enabling the exchange of data between 
agencies. Other nominations for development included: further integration of 
services (to prevent duplication), additional funding (for IAG, Connexions, 
capital equipment and provision in the community), greater partnership 
working between OLASS agencies and raising the profile of OLASS 
generally. 



10 Conclusion 

The purpose of this final report was to establish the overall impact of OLASS 
one year on from its initial launch. Each chapter examines a different 
dimension of OLASS, ranging from assessment to the integration of services. 
In nearly all areas (with the exception of provision in the community), OLASS 
was considered to have brought about ‘some’ or ‘much improvement’ by over 
half of interviewees. In addition, when given the chance to freely nominate 
the main impact of OLASS, the majority of interviewees (41 out of 51) 
described the main impact in positive terms, lending further evidence to its 
effects. At the same time, for five out of the six areas, around a third of 
interviewees registered a ‘no change’ or ‘less effective’ rating (of these, most 
reported a ‘no change’, rather than a decline in standards). 

When invited to provide reasons for the ratings given, interviewees pinpointed 
a number of factors which had either facilitated or hindered the successful 
implementation of OLASS. From these factors, a series of recommendations 
are made: 

• Testimonies from the three regions suggest that appointing the right 
provider (in terms of expertise, attitude, willingness to work in 
partnership) is a critical factor in effectiveness. 
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• With a suitable electronic data transfer system in place, it was felt that 
there will be a much greater chance that information about an offender will 
be recorded, monitored and made available to different agencies 
throughout the criminal justice system. 

• In moving forward, interviewees advised that OLASS now direct more 
attention towards provision in the community and for young offenders to 
address a perceived imbalance. 

• To ensure that relations between partners remain harmonious and 
productive, it was recommended that contracts/OLASS documentation 
should be specific about the roles, remits and expectations of the key 
partners (e.g. in relation to data recording, staff cover, etc). 

• Partners in OLASS need to invest time in learning about the work, roles 
and cultures of each other’s organisation. For example, staff new to 
prisons were felt to benefit from induction and support to acclimatise to a 
more unusual working environment. 

• In order to meet some interviewees’ desire to increase the vocational 
content of provision, steps may need to be taken to ensure the availability 
of funding and greater engagement of employers, an aspiration already 
expressed by the Government in its Green Paper ‘ Reducing Re-offending 
Though Skills and Employment ,’ 2005. 

• A specific development for community provision, suggested by 
interviewees, was to ensure opportunities were geared more towards the 
needs of offenders. In particular, flexible start times and support to help 
them progress into mainstream provision were mentioned. 
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1 Introduction 



This is the third and final report from the evaluation of the new Offenders’ 
Learning and Skills Service (OLASS). The evaluation examined the 
implementation of OLASS in three development regions (North West, North 
East and South West), prior to a national roll out in July 2006. 



1.1 Background to the evaluation 

Historically, learning and skills for offenders in custody has been provided by 
a mix of contractors, largely further education colleges under contract to the 
Prison Service, and in-house Prison Service staff (‘Instructional Officers’). 
After the establishment of the Offenders’ Learning and Skills Unit in 2001, it 
and the Prison Service took the opportunity, at the ending of those contracts, 
to develop and introduce a new delivery arrangement in prisons, joining 
together the education and vocational training elements of the service for the 
first time. This was to be implemented by Project REX. In 2004 and following 
the publication of the Carter Report (2003) that led to the establishment of the 
National Offender Management Service, the government announced that 
Project REX was to end and be replaced by a new Offenders’ Learning and 
Skills Service (OLASS). 

There were two key changes in the transition from REX to OLASS. OLASS 
was to cover offenders in both custody and community, and this integrated 
service was to introduce delivery arrangements planned and funded by the 
Learning and Skills Council (LSC), the agency responsible for all non-higher 
post- 16 learning in England. OLASS builds on the partnership arrangements 
in place since April 2004 between the National Probation Service and the LSC 
to address the learning needs of offenders in the community. 

The main focus of OLASS is an early, intense focus on assessment, advice and 
guidance, leading to the production of an individual learning plan that will 
cover the offender as s/he passes through the criminal justice system. A 
broader, deeper curriculum offer is outlined in The Offender's Learning 
Journey (DfES, 2004) of which there are separate adult and under 18 versions. 
This is focussed on developing the skills necessary to improve significantly an 
offender’s employability so that employment chances are greatly increased on 
release, leading to reduced reoffending. The aim is to develop an educational 
system, with an emphasis on quality improvement, that offenders can pursue 
through custody and in the community. 

The new service has been rolled out in three stages. Three development 
regions began implementing, on a prototype basis, elements of OLASS in 
January 2005. They went live with the new service on a fully operational basis 
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in August 2005. The third phase saw the new service introduced to the 
remaining six developing regions in England at the end of July 2006. 



1 .2 Aims of the evaluation 

The evaluation was intended to inform the national delivery of OLASS by 
identifying the main challenges encountered during implementation in the 
three development regions (documented in Halsey, et al, 2006) as well as 
measuring the overall impact of the new service (the focus of this final report). 

Through the evaluation, the research team was asked to explore five key areas: 

• initial assessment of learners 

• monitoring of offender achievements 

• the delivery of information, advice and guidance 

• workforce issues (including impact on the workforce) 

• the integration of services (including the extent to which services are 
coherent and continuous across the criminal justice system). 



1.3 Methodology 

For the third phase of the evaluation representatives from each of the three 
development regions were re-contacted and invited to take part in a final 
interview, focusing on the impact of OLASS one year after its initial launch 
(August 2005). Subsequently, 51 telephone interviews were conducted with 
representatives from a range of agencies. Table 1.1 shows the distribution of 
interviews across the three regions and by interviewee type. 

Table 1.1 Interviewee sample 



Interviewees by region 


North West 


North East 


South West 


22 


15 


14 


Interviews by agency/service 


Prison (including HoLS and area managers) 


12 


Probation (including basic skills managers and ETE 
managers) 


12 


Youth Justice 


4 


Providers 


7 


Connexions 


3 


Learning and skills council 


5 


Jobcentre Plus 


5 


ROMs 


3 
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It should be noted that the research team was unable to re-interview 14 
representatives who previously contributed to the research. There were a 
variety of reasons for this, such as a change of personnel, retirement, 
interviewees stating that they were too busy to take part or simply not 
responding to requests for an interview. It was originally intended that 
interviewee numbers should be approximately equal across regions, but for the 
reasons listed above, this was not achieved in the final phase. 

The interview invited comment on the following areas: 

• the main impact of OLASS 

• impact on assessment 

• impact on monitoring procedures 

• impact on information, advice and guidance 

• impact on the offender learning/criminal justice workforce 

• impact on provision for offenders (in custody and community) 

• areas for further development/improvement. 

For most areas, interviewees were asked to assign a rating indicating the 
extent of improvements e.g. no change, some improvement, much improved, 
less effective and unable to comment. They were then asked to elaborate on 
their reasons for the rating given. 

In order to capture the offenders’ experience of OLASS a short questionnaire 
was also administered to 36 offenders during case study visits earlier in the 
evaluation. This aspect of the research sought to collect offenders’ views on: 

• the assessment process 

• individual learning plans 

• information, advice and guidance 

• the courses and training available to them. 



1.4 About this report 

The chapters in this report are presented as follows: 



Chapter 2 
Chapter 3 
Chapter 4 
Chapter 5 
Chapter 6 
Chapter 7 
Chapter 8 
Chapter 9 



Main impact of OLASS 

Assessment 

Monitoring 

Information, advice and guidance 
Impact on the workforce 
Impact of provision 
Integration of services 
The future development of OLASS 
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In order to convey a sense of OLASS in each of the three regions, Appendix 1 
includes regional profiles which have been compiled to highlight specific 
issues (successes, challenges, areas for development) within a region. 

Appendix 2 comprises a short report detailing findings from the offender 
questionnaire. 
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2 Main impact of OLASS 

When asked to assess the overall main impact of OLASS, the majority of 
interviewees (41) chose to nominate positive outcomes. Their responses were 
categorised into four main areas of impact: 

• enhancements to the provision available to offenders 

• improvements to partnership working 

• greater integration of services 

• raised awareness of learning and skills for offenders. 

2.1 Enhancements to the provision available to 
offenders 

Across all three development regions, interviewees (14) reported that the 
arrival of OLASS had led to improvements to the provision available to 
offenders. Extension of the curriculum, a greater focus on the learner, 
improvements to IAG and an increase in provision hours were cited as various 
ways in which the provision was deemed to have progressed. These 
developments were more often noted by prison representatives, but also by 
probation staff and the providers themselves. 

2.2 Improvements to partnership working 

The following three main areas of impact were all cited by a fifth of 
interviewees. Starting first with improvements to partnership working, one 
important aspect of OLASS was that it had brought together all the key 
agencies with a role to play in offender education and training. The regional 
boards, in particular, were regarded as important structures for discussions and 
inter-agency planning: 

It’s got people around the table, the key strategic players to talk about 
the real issues.... I’ve been speaking to people I never would have met 
or spoke to before. 

Connexions, North West 

However, creating forums for interagency collaboration did not necessarily 
lead to advancements in partnership working as this impact was not cited by 
any interviewees in the South West. This perhaps reflects some of the 
relationship issues reported in the region. Thus, whilst there are advantages to 
be derived from a multi-agency approach, there can also be challenges for the 
diverse agencies brought together in this more complex arrangement. 
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2.3 Greater integration of services 

Related to improvements to partnership working between the key agencies, it 
follows that another main impact was a better integration of services and 
progress towards offering a seamless service to offenders. Interviewees, for 
example, suggested that there was now greater coordination of provision and 
better links between custody and community. 

2.4 Raised awareness of learning and skills for 
offenders 

The fourth main area of impact concerned an increased awareness of learning 
and skills for offenders. OLASS was felt to have heightened the profile of 
offender education amongst key partners generally; to have raised awareness 
in mainstream about their learning needs (due to the involvement of the LSC); 
and, in the case of prisons, widened their conception of the learning 
opportunities for offenders (beyond standard assessment and education 
opportunities traditionally offered in prison). 

Interviewees also put forward a number of other main impacts, although less 
frequently reported than the four described above. These included: 

• improved information exchange and data transfer between agencies 

• a heightened focus on employability (particularly in the NE) 

• improved assessments 

• increase in the numbers of learners engaged (in prison) 

• development of the LSC role. 

2.5 Negative impacts 

Whilst the majority of respondents regarded the main impact of OLASS to be 
positive, nine individuals from both prison and probation services (across all 
three regions), highlighted negative outcomes. Most often this related to 
provision which failed to meet their expectations. Lor example, in the South 
West two prison based interviewees felt that provision had actually become 
less focussed on the needs of the learners and was now driven more by the 
providers’ agenda. Elsewhere, interviewees expressed disappointment that, as 
yet, there had been no change to the provision offered or the hours available. 
Certainly, the approach of the provider would appear to be a critical factor in 
determining the perceived success of OLASS. Lor example, one interviewee 
with a more regional perspective explained how the impact across the region 
differed. S/he attributed this to the quality of the provider, in terms of their 
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expertise in adult education and their arrangements for the professional 
development of their staff. 

Three probation interviewees across the three different regions contended that 
offender education in the community had lost out since OLASS. One 
individual believed that funding had been diverted away from community into 
custody. Another felt that the transfer of education from probation to 
mainstream colleges meant that it was now less of a priority for probation 
officers and this would also be to the detriment of offenders because ‘it’s been 
taken out of the hands of the people who knew how to do it’ . In the third 
region, there was a feeling that OLASS had not been implemented as well in 
the community as it had been in the custodial setting. The fact that these 
concerns were expressed by probation staff in all three regions implies that 
next stage of OLASS development may require a stronger focus on provision 
in the community, to bring it in line with the developments emerging in 
custody. 



2.6 Summary 



The majority of interviewees (41 out of 51) described the main overall impact 
of OLASS in positive terms. Most commonly mentioned in their accounts 
were enhancements to the provision available to offenders, improvements to 
partnership working, a greater integration of services and a raised awareness 
of learning and skills for offenders. 

Whilst most regarded the main impact of OLASS to have been positive, nine 
individuals (across all three regions), expressed more negative viewpoints. 
Most often this related to provision which fell short of their expectations (e.g. 
did not focus on needs of the learners) or had so far, failed to develop further 
(e.g. no additional hours or extension of the curriculum). In addition, one area 
for development may be provision in the community, as there were probation 
staff in all three regions who felt that this had not benefited since the arrival of 
OLASS. 
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3 Assessment 



This chapter focuses on assessment processes and how they have been 
affected by the implementation of OLASS. Interviewees were asked to 
compare the assessment of learners prior to August 2005 to assessment 
procedures one year on. They were then asked to assign a rating of how 
procedures had changed using a four point scale, ranging from ‘less effective’ 
to ‘much improved’. This section presents the ratings given by interviewees 
and goes on to discuss the reasons for the ratings given. 

3.1 Improvements in the assessment of learners 

Just over half of interviewees (28) from across the three regions reported that 
there had been improvements in the assessment process. Of these, 11 
interviewees rated assessments as ‘much improved’. Improvements were 
linked to: 

• systematic undertaking of assessments 

• increased standards of assessment 

• increased assessment personnel and staff professional development 

• implementation of new assessment tools/facilities 

• new assessment requirements. 

3.1.1 Systematic undertaking of assessments 

Of the interviewees who rated assessment procedures as being ‘some’ or 
‘much improved’ since the introduction of OLASS, the most common reason 
related to procedures becoming more systematic (stated by 14 interviewees). 
Indeed, a range of interviewees from across the three regions reported that 
assessments carried out by providers were less ‘ad hoc’ (resulting in an 
increase in the number of assessments) and more were consistently applied. 
Furthermore, interviewees acknowledged that there was a greater structure to 
the assessment process (i.e. initial assessments were made more quickly on the 
arrival of an offender, assessments were followed by IAG interventions that 
linked to assessment results and ILPs were produced more systematically). In 
the North West, there was also evidence of greater standardisation in 
assessment procedures across prisons. For example, one interviewee 
commenting on improvements to the assessment process, noted a change in 
the way provision was contracted. Having one lead provider across a 
geographically coherent group of six establishments in the region was seen as 
a positive development and meant that: 
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We're actually bringing the six prisons together and discussing issues. 
The improvement has been in that we are beginning to standardise 
approaches to things and actually share good practice. 

HoLS, North West 

Increased collaboration and closer working amongst key partner staff was also 
highlighted as leading to more efficient assessments. An example of this was 
provided by a Jobcentre Plus representative in the North East who reported 
that advisors working in prisons were able to feed information already 
obtained from individuals who had participated in Jobcentre Plus initiatives in 
the community e.g. ‘New Deal’ to staff undertaking assessments in prison, 
reducing the need to re-assess. 



3.1.2 Increase in standards of assessments 

The next most common reason for improvements (cited by interviewees in the 
North East and North West) related to increased standards of assessment. This 
included fuller evaluations of offender needs, particularly through the 
implementation and increase in diagnostic testing as well as the production 
and increased effectiveness of ILPs (see Chapter 4 on monitoring for further 
details on ILPs). Here, one of the main ways in which increased standards of 
assessment had been achieved was through the introduction of new providers 
and the sharing of good practice. Such contractors were said to have extensive 
knowledge and experience in the area of assessment and brought with them 
mainstream standards and quality expectations. Furthermore, providers were 
thought to be prioritising assessments more. A number of interviewees 
(including ROMs and LSC representatives) acknowledged that the assessment 
of learners, prior to OLASS, had been carried out to a much lower standard. 
This was highlighted by a prison representative in the North East who referred 
to poor quality assessments that were comprised of basic skills scores without 
any full evaluation. Interviewees acknowledged that providers had to carry out 
much more preparatory work (e.g. staff training) prior to making progress in 
this area. 



3.1.3 Increased assessment personnel and professional 
development 

Interviewees across the three regions but particularly in the North East, 
reported that there had been an increase in staff whose role it was to undertake 
assessments as well as an increase in staff time dedicated to assessments 
(including increased management time). Probation representatives in the North 
West also referred to the introduction of qualified basic skills staff, which had 
led to improved assessments in the community. In addition, interviewees from 
the North East and North West reported improvements as a result of clearer 
staff roles. In some cases, staff were given particular responsibly for certain 
forms of assessment such as diagnostic tests which had led to improvements in 
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standards. Meanwhile, a Connexions representative in the North West reported 
that improvements had resulted from the fact that guidance workers carried 
out both assessments and IAG. It was felt that this allowed staff to establish 
better relationships with offenders, as well as providing personnel with better 
understanding of offenders’ situations and capabilities. 

A small number of interviewees across the three regions acknowledged that 
professional development undertaken by assessment personnel had led to 
‘some/much improvement’ in the assessment process. Staff training in the 
areas of initial and diagnostic testing and production of effective ILPs had 
been implemented. Indeed, improvements in ILPs (as a result of such training) 
were reported to have been commended by ALI inspectors in the North East. 



3.1.4 Implementation of new assessment tools/facilities 

Seven interviewees mainly from the North West reported that improvements 
were due to the introduction of new assessment tools, including online 
assessments (rather than paper-based versions) as well as improved 
assessment facilities in prisons such as ICT suites. A Jobcentre Plus 
representative in the North West reported that assessment was ‘much 
improved’ due to the introduction of online testing. This meant that 
assessment results and test certificates were returned more quickly to 
offenders which enhanced their motivation. In addition to this, a YJB 
representative from the South West who gave a ‘no change’ rating 
acknowledged that better diagnostic tools, that were more appropriate to under 
18s, were being used in a young offenders unit in the region. 



3.1.5 New assessment requirements 

In the North East and North West, a small number of interviewees cited that 
the assessment requirements set out in the new Offender’s Learning Journey 
were more comprehensive than previous requirements and this had led to 
improvements. Moreover, contracting requirements and delivery plans had 
produced a clear specification detailing what was expected and what would be 
provided in terms of assessment. 



3.2 No improvements in assessment of learners 

Just over a quarter of interviewees (15) rated that there had been no 
improvements in assessment processes since the introduction of OLASS. 
Reasons for the lack of improvement reported by interviewees who had given 
assessment procedures a ‘no change’ or a ‘less effective’ rating included: 

• continuation of previous assessment procedures 

• lack of funding to improve assessments 
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• the need for new assessment tools 

• low staffing levels and inexperienced/unqualified staff. 



The most common reason cited by interviewees was due to the continuation 
of effective assessment processes and procedures, noted particularly by 
HoLS in the North West, and Probation Service representatives in both the 
North East and South West. Interviewees from Probation acknowledged there 
had been ‘no change’ in assessments as the provision had continued to be 
outsourced to the same providers. Hence, there was a continuation of 
personnel and a maintenance of pre-existing assessment procedures. For 
example, a Probation Service representative in the South West reported that 
‘Next Steps’ provision had been offered though the Probation Service prior to 
OLASS and that this provision had been of a high standard. 

Of the remaining interviewees who believed that there had been no change in 
assessment a year on from the introduction of the new service, three 
interviewees cited funding as a limiting factor. Namely, that there had been no 
additional funding in the community for services to improve assessment 
procedures and that there was no additional funding for increased hours/staff 
to undertake assessments in custody. Two interviewees in the North West also 
cited the lack of assessment tools/software to carry out electronic screening 
as a limiting factor. 

The only interviewee who rated assessment procedures as less effective felt 
this was due to a decrease in the standard of initial assessments and a 
reduction in the volume of diagnostic tests since the introduction of OLASS 
and new providers. Further, that enhanced assessment procedures could not be 
achieved with current staffing and funding levels. In addition, other 
interviewees (one who did not give a rating and another who rated that there 
had been ‘no change’ in the assessment process) believed this was due to 
untrained/unqualified provider staff carrying out assessments. Previously 
qualified personnel with an education background had carried out assessments 
and such staff were felt to have greater empathy with learners and increased 
competence in promoting courses to learners. 

Other reasons given for the lack of improvements included: 

• the delayed availability of a fully operational electronic data sharing 
system and electronic/‘live’ ILPs 

• poor quality ILPs - no smart targets 

• a perception that the LSC placed a greater emphasis on outcomes achieved 
(e.g. qualifications) than the initial assessment process. 

• a greater focus placed on IAG than assessments by new providers 

• lack of assessment guidance. 
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3.3 Summary 



Just over half of interviewees from across the three regions reported that there 
had been improvements in the assessment process in the first year following 
the implementation of OLASS. Improvements included the systematic 
administering of assessments; increased standards of assessment and increased 
assessment personnel as well as the implementation of new assessment 
tools/facilities and new assessment requirements. 

Just over a quarter of interviewees rated that there had been no improvements 
in assessment processes since the introduction of OLASS. Reasons for the lack 
of improvement reported by interviewees included the continuation of 
effective services and procedures, a lack of funding to improve assessments, 
the need for new assessment tools and low staffing levels and 
inexperienced/unqualified staff. 
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4 Monitoring 

This section considers the impact of OLASS on the monitoring of learners’ 
progress and achievements. Interviewees were asked to compare the 
monitoring of learners prior to August 2005 to existing monitoring procedures 
following the introduction of OLASS and rate the progress made on a four 
point scale from ‘less effective’ to ‘much improved’. This section presents the 
ratings given by interviewees and goes on to discuss the reasons for the ratings 
given. 

4.1 Improvements to the monitoring of offenders’ 
progress and achievements 

Three fifths of interviewees (30) from across the three regions reported that 
there had been improvements in the monitoring of offenders progress and 
achievements in the first year following the implementation of OLASS. 
Improvements were linked to: 

• enhanced Individual Learning Plans (ILPs) and improved data collection 

• improved data transfer 

• systematic monitoring procedures 

• increased collaboration and communication. 



4.1.1 Improvements in ILPs and data collection 

The most common reasons for improvements in the monitoring of learners’ 
progress and achievements related to ILPs. Not only did interviewees report 
that there was a greater awareness of ILPs among key partner staff, ILPs were 
also felt to have become more widely produced, more consistent and more 
rigorous a year on from the introduction of OLASS. For example, a 
Connexions representative in the North West felt that development work on 
ILPs, so that all services were able to contribute to the plan, had led to 
improvements. ILPs had also improved because they were completed, 
reviewed and maintained by appropriately trained and qualified staff. In 
relation to this, a provider in the North East reported how ILPs had become 
more effective as staff were now beginning to include more ‘SMART targets’. 
A small number of interviewees referred to offenders’ use of ILPs in the 
community, for example, a JCP representative reported that a small number of 
offenders had taken their ILPs with them to initial meetings with JCP advisors. 

Interviewees, particularly in the North East, also noted that there had been an 
increase in learner information available. This included an increase in the 
recording of data on retention and achievement. This meant that there was 
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greater awareness of offenders’ progress, which in turn meant that staff were 
able to identify learner needs and target provision accordingly, as well as 
identify when gaps in provision became available and fill spaces when they 
were required. 



4.1.2 Improved data transfer 

Of the 30 interviewees who rated the monitoring of learners progress and 
achievements as being ‘some’ or ‘much improved’, nearly half reported that 
this was due to improved data transfer. Indeed, several interviewees (mainly 
custody based) across all three regions felt that there had been some 
improvement in the transfer of individual learning plans. For example, a 
prison representative in the South West reported that there was now electronic 
transfer of records and hard copies of plans sent to other regions when an 
offender moved. In the North East, a prison representative noted that they 
were receiving data from one or two establishments and that data was 
transferred more systematically and quickly to other establishments than it had 
been previously. Indeed, a Youth Justice representative reported that ILPs 
were ‘starting to come through to the community’ and be used by YOTs. The 
lead provider in the region acknowledged that there had been a substantial 
increase in administrative staff to facilitate data recording and transfer. Other 
interviewees reported that improvements in monitoring were anticipated, and 
related to the implementation of Maytas. 



4.1.3 Monitoring more systematic/ procedures tighter 

A further improvement as a result of the new service was that monitoring and 
data collection procedures had become more consistent and systematic. There 
were three reasons for this. Firstly, interviewees in the North West 
acknowledged that increased consistency was related to the fact that there 
were fewer providers and that all providers were working to the same 
requirements to produce the same level and quality of data. Similarly, the 
existence of one lead provider was said to have led to increased consistency in 
the monitoring process. Interviewees also believed that new providers had 
brought with them mainstream experience, as well as higher expectations and 
increased quality in data monitoring and recording. Finally, it was felt that the 
monitoring requirements outlined in the Offender’s Learning Journey, along 
with new contracting arrangements between the ESC and providers had led to 
greater accountability for monitoring. Indeed, OFASS generally was said to 
have prioritized the reporting of learner information amongst providers (e.g. 
the number of IFPs transferred and received etc). 



4.1.4 Increased collaboration and communication 

A small number of interviewees (4) indicated that monitoring improvements 
were the result of increased collaboration and communication between 
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partners. For example, a representative from the YJB in the North West 
reported that education representatives within the YOTs had an increased 
knowledge of ILPs due to their attendance at OLASS partnership meetings. 
Interviewees also reported that it was the expectation of the OLASS contract 
that monitoring was a shared responsibility. Finally, an LSC representative 
from the region noted that the prisons which had made the most progress in 
terms of monitoring, were those that had developed a good relationships with 
the provider and where there were clearly defined roles and responsibilities. 



4.2 No improvements in the monitoring of offender 
progress and achievements 

A third of interviewees (17) rated that there had been no improvements in the 
monitoring of offenders learning and achievements including nine 
interviewees reporting that monitoring had become less effective. Reasons for 
the lack of improvement reported by interviewees who had given monitoring 
procedures a ‘no change’ or a ‘less effective’ rating included: 

• inadequacies of data collection and recording 

• poor data transfer and the delayed availability of a fully operational 
electronic data sharing system 

• reduced quality of offender data 

• new provider, staff and procedures. 



The responses of interviewees who rated monitoring as less effective are 
discussed first, followed by the responses of those interviewees who felt there 
had been no change. 



4.2.1 Reason for less effective monitoring 

When asked to compare the monitoring processes prior to August 2005 to the 
current monitoring procedures, nine interviewees across the three regions rated 
the provision as less effective. One of the main reasons for this was the 
inadequacies of data collection and recording in custody, in particular the 
non-recording of learners’ progress and achievements in out of scope activity 1 . 
For several interviewees this was a major concern and was felt to result in an 
incomplete picture of offender learning. Indeed, one custody based 
interviewee from the North West highlighted how differing remits for the 
recording of offender data had led to the education department becoming 
isolated and un-integrated from the rest of the prison. 



1 The decision not to include out of scope activity was made by the DfES because Maytas was created 
as a short term measure and additional investment in expanding the system was felt to be inappropriate. 




